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The Intercollegian 


OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 





New SERIEs. 


CoLLEGE men all over our country cherish 
a hearty regard for the members of the 
British delegation to Northfield last summer, 
and are thoroughly interested in British 
doings. The brief report of the Annual Con- 
ference. found in another column, will be read 
with pleasure. The Conference was not only 
representative but important. It made a defi- 
nite advance toward a more widely organ- 
ized codperation between the universities, 
attended with perfect local freedom, but pro- 
moting a definite spirit of union. 


As many of our readers will have already 
noticed, the Y. M. C. A. Watchman has 
changed its name as well as its editor. It is 
now the Young Men's Era, a happily selected 
name, which we hope the new publication will 
illustrate. Association theory and practice is 
infinitely broader to-day than it was a decade 
ago. Men of intellectual prominence are as 
common in its constituency as men of 
practical power. The Association paper of 
America, representing all departments of the 
movement and aiming to become an acknowl- 
edged ally of all phases of it, seeks to-day the 
same catholicity of spirit, high standard of 
material, and editorial ability which charac- 
terize the great religious journals of the day 
Mr. Williams has no rose-strewn path before 
him in attaining this great end, but the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN wishes him every success. 
We understand that in each month one issue 
of the Zra is to be especially devoted to col- 
lege interests. We hope that not Only this 
issue, but each one will be read by a large 
circle of college men. 


CoLLeGE men stand under great obligation 
to Mr. Moody. He is a man who is con- 
stantly besieged by those who desire his 
presence or his influence. He is responsible 
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in one way and another for very many im- 
portant enterprises. With all his physical 
powers he finds himself in imperative need 
of rest at the close of each year’s active cam- 
paign. There is, therefore, all the more 
cause for gratification that his well known 
predilection for college men causes him to 
reserve a generous portion of his time and 
strength for their benefit. From Yale, Cor- 
nell, the University of Michigan, and other 
places come cheering reports of the benefi- 
cent results of his recent visits. Mr. Moody 
is much beloved by college men. He is noth- 
ing if not genuine, sympathetic and jolly, as 
well as earnest and spiritual. He belongs to 
no college in particular but to all. His ser- 
mons and conversations reach a student’s in- 
most heart. 

We wish that Mr. Moody might see his 
way clear to a more thorough visitation of 
our leading universities and colleges, spend- 
ing some times a week in a place. The 
private conversations convert more college 
men of the best type than the public ad- 
dresses. The latter may awaken their convic- 
tions, but, in the case of sturdy college men, 
do not lead to decisions. Prof. Drummond 
did his most enduring work at Amherst, 
Harvard, and Yale by his confidential con- 
versations and after his second or third day. 
It might occasionally seem like a waste of 
time to work in this way; but we believe 
Mr. Moody would later on consider these 
weeks as among the best ones in his life. 





As we goto press the Day of Prayer for 
colleges is at hand. There is reason to hope 
for a great blessing among the colleges of 
America and of other lands this year. The 
state conventions, at which students have 
been largely represented, have been unusually 
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spiritual; from them, in several instances, 
have followed a series of special revival meet- 
ings. The recent college conferences in Vir- 
ginia and in New England were noticeable 
for the earnest spirit of consecration which 
pervaded them during the closing days of 
their sessions and for the practical and sensi- 
ble plans which were laid to make this con- 
secration efficient. From various colleges 
abroad come similarly hopeful tidings. 

To have a blessing on the Day of Prayer 
is no reason for neglecting opportunities 
which come to college Associations prior to 
that day; but it is wise and right to look for 
unusual results on the day, if Christians have 
honestly tried to prepare themselves and 
others for it. There is assurance of this in 
its past history and no less in its present 
power. There are many colleges of our land 
where a genuine outpouring of the spirit is 
moyally certain to occur on the Day of 
Prayer; but, of course, these institutions are 
pervaded by a constant atmosphere of prayer 
and bya spirit of righteousness in life. If 
any Association fails to receive a blessing 
this year, this failure should give occasion 
for careful and honest searching for the 
cause. The responsibility of Christian men 
is not discharged by a sudden “spurt” in 
religious activity just before the Day and by 
a large number of thrilling meetings during 
it. A consecration service on the evening before 
is anywhere from one to four months behind- 
hand, if the unconverted men in college are 
to be stirred to their souls in regard to their 
relations to God. There must have been an 
atmosphere of genuine godliness for them to 
breathe for months in order to have this 
happen naturally and beneficently. 

We shall hope to publish in our next issue 
the glad news that this day has been a signal 
one in the glorious sequence of prayer-laden 
college anniversaries. 


A College of Colleges, '89. 
F. H. Revell, Chicago and New York, $1.00, 
The writer had the pleasure of being at 
Northfield last summer and heard at first 
hand almost everything which is published 








in the third “College of Colleges,” and yet 
has perused with increasing interest and 
pleasure this admirable report of the Confer- 
ence. The account of the Conference proper 
is prefaced by a strong chapter, written by 
Mr. J. R. Mott, on the work of the College 
Associations of our country during 1889, 
and by a forcible presentation of the Volun- 
teer movement. An interesting description 
of the Conference is contributed by Mr. C. 
K. Ober. Then follow the speeches by Mr. 
Sawayama, Rev. Mr. Isé, Viscount Mishima, 
and Mr. Swift about modern Japan and its 
crisis, Mr. Wishard’s letter to the Northfield 
gathering, the addresses on Student Work in 
Great Britain by members of the British 
delegation, some of the addresses on Associa- 
tion Work, Mr. David McConaughy’s power- 
ful address on the claims of the foreign field, 
and then fifteen of the grand platform ad- 
dresses. 

The first edition of this book was imme- 
diately exhausted, but another edition is 
ready. No student who was at Northfield 
can afford to be without this book, it will so 
vividly restore the best features of that gath- 
ering to his mind; no student who has never 
been to Northfield can afford to pass it by, it 
will so admirably prepare him to appreciate 
the Conference of 1890. 


Mr. Wishard in Ceylon. 

By some mischance Mr. Wishard’s usual 
letter has failed to reach our office in time 
for publication. We are fortunate, however, 
in being able to give some account of what 
he has been doing in Ceylon. He arrived in 
Colombo, November roth, after a stormy and 
dangerous voyage during which, at one time, 
it seemed certain that the steamer would 
founder. “I had only one thought, and that 
was such a longing as I have never before 
experienced to live for my work. It never 
appeared to me so important as during those 
awful moments when it seemed that it was 
finished. The thought that I had made my 
last appeal to students and to young men to 
live for Jesus Christ was simply crushing in 
its disappointment and occupied my thoughts 
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almost to the exclusion of everything else.” 
So he writes of this memorable experience. 
We regret that we cannot insert the whole 
letter; it will be found in full in the Young 
Men's Era for January 2d. 

Mr. Wishard spent several weeks in Colom- 
bo, visiting the five colleges there, making 
many addresses and holding private confer- 
ences. His impressions he will doubtless 
relate in his next letter. We are permitted 
to use a few extracts from a letter written by 
Mr. Marsh of Amherst, '88, who is an in- 
structor in Jaffna College, Ceylon, regard- 
ing a part of his visit to Jaffna. It shows 
how Mr. Wishard goes at his work in a 
foreign land : 


“The little coasting steamer, ‘ Lady Gor- 
don,’ brought Mr. Wishard and his charming 
wife to Jaffna, the evening of December 6th. 
Like a business character, he began his work 
at once with a talk to the boys next morning. 
In the afternoon he gave an address before an 
alumni meeting of the college, which had 
been specially convened for that occasion, 
and much interest was shown by those as- 
sembled. After the meeting, Mr. Wishard 
was enthusiastic over a lively game of ball. 
In the evening we held our regular Y. M. 
C. A. business meeting, and as Mr. Smith 
and Dr. Peck of the China Mission (lately a 
visitor at Jaffna) were here to tea to meet the 
Wishards, we had quite a foreign visitation— 
six Americans in our meeting. Our com- 
mittees reported for a month’s work—garden 
work, personal piety, prayer meeting, mem- 
bership and Sunday school—all made inter- 
esting reports. Then Mr. Wishard gave an 
address on Y. M. C. A. methods in America, 
and we adjourned. 

The next morning, Sunday, Mr.W. preached 
from John 1:12, and President Howland in- 
terpreted. The audience was large and at- 
tentive. Our college boys always occupy the 
whole tier of seats south of the center aisle 
and fill up well. In the afternoon, Mr. 
Wishard held a special meeting for the active 
members, and in the evening he spoke in the 
church without interpretation on John 3. 
The attention was invariably close. Oa Mon- 
day a. M. Mr. Wishard held a meeting for the 
unconverted and had a good number of our 
boys. Then at 11 A. M. came a general meet- 
ing in the church, which was upon, “ Believe 
and receive,” and closed the series for this 
week, 


* * * * * * *~ 


“Mr. Wishard’s speech was the central 
feature of the evening [two days later in 
Jaffna city], for in his breezy, cheery way, he 
gave off sparks of humor mingled with 
touches of pathos and carried all along with 
an easy swing in relating the rise of the Y. M. 
C. A. college movement in Princeton college 
thirteen years ago, in the room of William E. 
Dodge’s sons. 

The speaker made pointed reference to the 
“Haystack” movement at Williams college. 
He also referred most tenderly to Dr. John 
Scudder and James Brainerd Taylor. The 
English movement originating under the 
shadow of “St. Paul’s” lost not a bit of its 
interest in his hands. He then went on into 
a discussion of the methods of the Am. Y. M. 
C. A. work, and thence by a natural transi- 
tion to the oriental work, which was really 
inaugurated in 1884, when the key-note of 
the movement was sounded at Jaffna college 
on March 15th, *84. 

“ Now,” said the speaker, “ we have twenty- 
five Oriental Associations connected with 
our American centre, among which we may 
mention those in Japan (under the care of 
Mr. Swift, who gives his life to this work), 
those in China, India, Ceylon, Africa, Pales- 
tine and Turkey.” 

At the close of his address Mr. Wishard 
was ushered to his seat by the hearty applause 
of an enthusiastic audience. His manner is 
pleasing and his tones excellent. 

Mr. Wishard will hold a convention here 
December 18-21st, uniting all the Y. M. C. 
A’s of Jaffna in a large meeting.”’ 


The Annual Student's Conference of 
Great Britain. 
[From our European Correspondent.] 

The Conference held at Oxford Dec. 7-9 
was probably the most widely representative 
of Christian students of any ever held in the 
United Kingdom. For many years this gather- 
ing only included students from Oxford and 
Cambridge. Last year for the first time dele- 
gates were present from Edinburgh, the three 
men who went being those who attended tie 
Northfield Conference the previous summer. 
This year in addition to the representatives 
from Cambridge and Edinburgh, there was a 
delegation from Dublin and a Glasgow 
student resident at Oxford was requested to 
bear the greetings of that university, while 
I was invited to represent America. 

The first session was on Saturday evening. 
A social reception was held lasting about two 
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hours. Following this was a short devo- 
tional service with very appropriate and in- 
spiring remarks by Rev. F. J. Chevasse, M.A., 
of Nicklippe Hall, who urged that this gather- 
ing indicated the desire for deeper spiritual 
life, the importance of practical Christian 
work and the feeling of unity among all 
Christians. Sunday afternoon an informal 
session was held at which plans for a Confer- 
ence next summer in England were considerd 
and approved. In the evening Dr. Chevasse 
occupied the chair and there were short 
addresses from most of the delegates, the 
subject being the “Aim and scope of a Uni- 
versity Christian Union.” Among other 
suggestions offered was that of work through 
university settlements and special missions. 
Work among the undergraduates was also 
emphasized and personal influence was 
thought to be the best means, A general Inter- 
University Committee and a magazine, as an 
organ of information and communication 
were proposed. In fact the whole meeting 
bristled with crisp, well put hints. The need 
of organization and the value of systematiz- 
ing the work were felt by all, especially in 
dealing with new students. 

Dr. Chevasse summed’ up the various 
speeches with masterly conciseness. Our aim, 


he said, might be stated in one word, definite- 


ness. (1) In purpose, to bind Christians 
together, to reach other undergraduates, to 
work on the outside world. (2) In organi- 
zation. (3) In work—the Scotch delegates 
had emphasized university settlements, the 
Cambridge men, meetings, Ireland and Amer- 
ica, confederation, and Oxford, personal 
influences. To reach undergraduates the life 
of the individual told most. Work at the 
university was a part of the regular university 
work. One great lesson of such a conference 
was to teach us to work together. We should 
learn to respect men who differed from us, 
and whose methods of work were not after 
our own liking, not to sulk or isolate our- 
selves. If in the face of multiplying problems, 
all who loved our common Master and had 
received His spirit would only work together, 
they would do a work far beyond anything 
that the Church of Christ had ever seen. 

The following morning a Communion 
service was held, attended by all the delegates. 

Some of those present, we hope, will be at 
Northfield this coming summer. Dublin has 
already intimated its intention to send three 
men, and the other delegations are being 
worked up gradually. 

James B. Reyno.ps. 
Paris, Dec. 24, 1889, 


The President of an Association. 


“It is not over emphasizing the matter to 
say that upon the President of the Associa- 
tion more than upon any other student de- 
pends the Christian activity of the college. 
* * * * When the importance of the sal- 
vation of educated men is fairly estimated, it 
is doubtful whether any young man is ever 
called to a more influential position.” 

How many realize the truth of the fore- 
going words of Mr. Wishard? Though the 
elections of most of the Associations take 
place in the Spring, a consideration of this 
subject may not be unprofitable at this time. 
What should the President of a college Young 
Men’s Christian Association be and what are 
his relations? 

Three aspects of his character are to be 
noted. 

As a Christian his life cannot be too con- 
sistent, his spirituality too deep, or his manli- 
ness too genuine and free from cant. He 
must be a lover of his Bible, and loyal to his 
church though not narrowly sectarian. If 
these characteristics are found in good meas- 
ure the necessary confidence and respect of 
his fellows will result. 

As a student his rank should be high, much 
above the average. The element of time en- 
ters here. How shall he excel in his studies, 
and yet do justice to his office? Merely by 
systematizing his work and by leaving out 
the extras which make such great demands 
on every student’s time. It is really a ques- 
tion as to which is of the most importance, 
the Christian work which is laid upon him or 
the many demands made upon him outside of 
his studies ; and no one that is not thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of the statement which 
heads this article, should accept the office of 
Association President. By thorough system 
waste of time will be avoided. Is it not true 
also that direct divine help is given to meet 
the added responsibility? If a man has time 
to excel in athletics, which are now so impor- 
tant in college life, he may thus obtain an in- 
fluence over certain men, such as can be gained 
in no other way. 

The lack of a General Secretary in most 
College Associations, leaves the President as 
the executive officer. In his official capacity, 
he should, first of all, be a leader. To bea 
successful leader, he must be safe—have 
judgment and caution and self-reliance—he 
must be a man of tact, he must have original- 
ity for he will have to plan to meet local 
needs and situations, he must have energy and 
enthusiasm—such energy that he will perse- 
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vere in overcoming obstacles and such enthu- 
siasm that others will be inspired by it. 

A second official qualification is a knowl- 
edge of men and power to estimate their 
abilities correctly. Without this there is 
danger that his committees will not be pro- 
perly selected. To be able to put men in the 
committees where they will do the best work 
is a prime essential to success. While train- 
ing the inexperienced worker, it may be ne- 
cessary to test him, but as it is through the 
committee-men that the work is to be done, 
the President’s knowledge of them should be 
such that he will be able to put them in the 
place for which they are best adapted. 

Another qualification is the ability to grasp 
a situation promptly, both as a whole and in 
all its details. What will be affected by a 
given line of action, is it in harmony with the 
definite Association policy, why should that 
course be adopted rather than any other, and 
what objections and difficulties must be over- 
come and how? All these questions, and 
more, will come up daily in the live Associa- 
tion. Now while the President is in no sense 
a dictator, his influence through his official 
connection with his committees, must be felt 
in solving these problems and in holding the 
Association to a definite work. 

This brings us to the fourth point. The 
President of the Association should be well 
informed on the history, policy, and methods 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
To this end let him study its literature, attend 
its conventions, consult its experienced work- 
ers and observe the methods of successful or- 
ganizations. 

A fifth qualification, a knowledge of par- 
liamentary law is needed for his duty as pre- 
siding officer. 

The relations of the President are many 
and various ; a brief mention follows. 

The officers compose the Executive Com- 
mittee, and among them there should be the 
utmost freedom and harmony. In this com- 
mittee all plans should be discussed and its 
regular report should be such a record of 
action and statement of recommendation as 
will enable the Association at its business 
meeting to understand the situation and de- 
cide promptly. In the Executive committee 
all departments of the work converge, and 
its members as the confidential advisors of 
the President, should be always loyal to him 
and thoroughly consecrated to the work. 

What may very properly be termed the 
President’s cabinet, is composed of the offi- 
cers and the chairmen of committees. At the 
beginning of each term, a meeting of this 
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body should be held with every member 
present. At this meeting definite lines of 
work should be announced by the President 
and the definite aims of the term’s work should 
be emphasized. Each committee’s work may 
be fully described by the President. The re- 
sults will be found in marked contrast to the 
haphazard work usually done where each 
committee plansits own without reference to 
that done by the others. During the term 
frequent conference between the chairmen 
and President should be had both for ex- 
change of information and the solution of 
difficulties. 

The acquaintance which the President 
should have with the committee-men is stated 
above. It may be advisable once to appoint 
a man to committee work without such ac- 
quaintance, but the more intimate the rela- 
tions of the presiding officer and his force of 
workers, the better. The fact that the Presi- 
dent is a member of each committee by virtue 
of his office affords him a good opportunity 
to learn the methods and character of each 
worker. A knowledge of each one’s standing 
in college and reputation among his fellows, 
will be of value in placing him in the Asso- 
ciation force. So far as his time will permit, 
the President may profitably mingle in many 
of the student gatherings. 

The last statement is a partial one of the 
relation the President of the Association sus- 
tains to the student body in general. He 
should remember that he, in a peculiar sense, 
represents the Association, yet a proper re- 
sulting dignity need never interfere with a 
true student spirit. His responsible position 
makes him no lessa student, and a widely 
extended acquaintance is often helpful. In 
winning men to Christ he should be a de- 
cided example. 

Again, as representing the Association, he 
has an important relation to the faculty. This 
is particularly true in state or undenomina- 
tional institutions, because in them the Asso- 
ciation is usually the recognized center of 
Christian influence. The faculty ought to be 
kept informed concerning the work of the 
Association and if the President is a student 
of good scholarship, this may be done by his 
personal intercourse with the various profes- 
sors. Consult often those who are in sym- 
pathy with the Association and its principles. 
This must not result in any other than stu- 
dent control of the Association, and will not 
ordinarily. 

Let the President be an example to others 
in loyalty to his church; on the other hand 
let him be acquainted with all the resident 
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pastors and codperate with them in their 
efforts for the good of the students. Some 
Associations very wisely ascertain the church 
preference or membership of each student on 
his entrance, and furnish each pastor a list of 
those of his denomination. 

The office and work of President of a col- 
lege Association is so important, and so in- 
timately connected withall parts of the work, 
that it would be easy to discuss the work of 
the whole Association in this connection. 
Yet the President is not the Association, and 
he must not do its work. The genius of the 
organization is in setting men at Christian 
work in a systematic way, and in a college 
Association it is the President’s business to 
do this. C. H. Leer. 


Another Y. M. C. A. Building. 


LEVERING HALL. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Levering Hall, which was presented to the 
Y. M. C. A. of the Johns Hopkins University 
by Mr. Eugene Levering of this city, was 
dedicated January 16. Mr. Levering, who is 
a prominent business man of public spirit, 
recognized the need in the University of a 
home for its Y. M. C. A. and has generously 

rovided one. 

The building is of the Roman style of 
architecture. It is built of brick with brown 
stone trimmings. A wide hall runs nearly 
the entire length of the building. On the 
right of the hall, is a room fifty feet long and 
thirty feet wide. This will serve as the library 
and reading room. Behind this is a room 
which will be used for business meetings of 
the Association. These two rooms can be 
thrown into one. A smaller room at the 
rear will be used as an office for the Secretary 
of the Association. The woodwork of these 
rooms is of antique oak. The frescoing is 
ornate and the rooms have a cosy and home- 
like appearance. On the second floor is the 
main hall, with a seating capacity for 450. 

This hall will be used for the lectures of 
the Association and for certain lectures of the 
University. There is also a small committee 
room, which will at present serve as a study 
for the Dean. The meeting was called to 
order by Acting President of the University, 
Ira Remsen, who introduced the Hon. John 
W. Foster of Washington, the gentleman 
who was to preside. Rev. M. D. Babcock 
read the Scriptures, and F. M. Ellis offered 
prayer. The correspondence relating to the 

ift of the building was next presented. Mr. 
Levering’s letter to the Trustees, was read by 


Dr. James Carey Thomas. The resolutions of 
the Trustees and the letter accepting the gift 
were read by Judge Dobbin of the Board of 
Trustees. The response of the Y. M. C. A. 
was made by Dr. M. D. Learned, the Presi- 
dent of the Association. “The location of 
the building, surrounded by the laboratories 
of Science, the departments of History, Pol- 
itics and Letters, indicated the recognition of 
the spiritual needs of the University manina 
fully rounded culture. The following speak- 
er, Wm. E. Dodge of New York, emphasized 
the need of a broad and liberal culture. The 
body, mind, and spirit must all be cultivated. 
A minute study of the sub-divisions of a 
subject may be necessary, but not if accom- 
plished at the expense of a rounded scholar- 
ship. The watch-word of the day should be 
personal loyalty to duty. 

Mr. Russell Sturgis, of Boston, followed. 

He sketched the inception and growth of 
the Y. M. C. A. work. This is esentially an 
age of young men, and the good they are 
accomplishing through organized effort is 
great. Nearly 400 Colleges and Universities 
in our land, are in the International organiza- 
tion of the Y. M. C. A. He directed the 
attention to the need of strong and healthy 
development in the young man. This can be 
gained by athletics, and must be accompanied 
by the training of mind and spirit. 

The concluding address was given by Mer- 
rill E. Gates, President of Rutgers College. 

No definition of science is complete which 
does not include the phenomena of the spir- 
itual nature of man. Modern investigation 
shows that behind all natural phenomena 
there must be a controlling intelligence. 
The physical development of the man is 
imperative. The intellectual must be illum- 
ined by spiritual light, in order that the 
nature may be rounded. No science is too 
high or too noble for the Christian scholar. 
These considerations are personal to every 
young man and each must answer for himself. 

The Association at the Johns Hopkins 
numbers 150, out of nearly 400 students. A 
course of Sunday afternoon lectures by mem- 
bers of the faculty and clergymen of the city 
is sustained. The subject of the present 
course is the Leaders of Christian Thought in 
the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries. A week- 
ly devotional meeting is held. 

Members of the Association codperate with 
the mission, guild and Sunday school work 
already organized in the city. The new home 
at the Association will be an incentive to still 
greater activity in all these fields of Christian 
usefulness, Wm. Howe Toiman. 
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Anothor Summer Conference. 
Cuauraugua, N. Y.,.......-July 19-August 2. 

Just too late for publication in our last 
issue arrangements were made by the Inter- 
national Secretaries with the American Insti- 
tute of Sacred Literature and the Chautauqua 
management, whereby a Summer School will 
be held at Chautauqua, N. Y., during the 
dates mentioned above. This school will 
not in any way conflict with the historic 
gathering with Mr. Moody at Northfield, 
nor with the assembly of a similar type at 
Lake Geneva. The significance and unique 
influence of these gatherings arise from the 
unusual contact with spiritually inspiring 
men, the new sense of Christian fellowship, 
the broad outlook upon the world’s work, the 
opportunity for Bible teaching and the free 
and easy and therefore unaccustomed way in 
which all these influences are combined. So 
much is so well and wisely packed into the 
usual Northfield gathering that systematic 
studious work of any kind is largely pre- 
cluded. It isa place for making impressions 
and for giving and receiving spiritual im- 
pulses. Emphasis is also laid upon Bible study. 

This emphasis will be made the prominent 
feature at Chautauqua. A great need in the 
college work to-day are leaders in this mat- 
ter—student leaders, who are full of ideas 
and fresh in presenting them, men who can 
arouse and utilize enthusiasm in regard to 
Bible study. Chautauqua will have this 
need particularly in view. Bible study will 
be its prominent feature. Most excellent 
teachers will be there. In Old Testament 
study, Dr. William R. Harper; in the New 
Testament, Dr. J. A. Broadus; in topical 
studies, Dr. W. G. Ballantine of Oberlin. 
The International Secretaries will be present ; 
and at least two hours every day will be 
devoted to the presentation or discussion of 
important themes relating to the work of the 
Young Men's Christian Association in college 
and after college life, religious callings, mis- 
sionary interests, etc. It is probable that a few 
students in the immediate vicinity of Chautau- 
qua will go thither, because it is near by and 
because they find it impossible to goto either 
of the general gatherings. Such will find 
the Conference of great profit to them, out- 
side of the opportunity for Bible study. 
But it is earnestly hoped that a very large 
number of college Associations throughout 
the country will arrange, in addition to their 
Northfield or Geneva delegation, to send one 
or two men to Chautauqua, pledged to make 
the best use of their time in preparation for 
the Biblical work of 1890-91 in their college, 
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Inductive Bible Studies on the Books 
of Samuel. 


Prepared for the InreRcoLLEeGiaNn by William R. Harper. 
(Copyrighted, 1890.] 


Strupy XIII. 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 


Il, SAMUEL 21-24. 


I. It is true that the work which one must do where 
a single “ study” includes four or five chapters is neces- 
sarily superficial. If this were the end of our work, it 
would be lamentable enough. 

2. It is just as true that the work which one does 
when he devotes his time to the study simply of verses, 
is poor work. It is absurd to do only this kind of work. 

2. The truth is that both kinds of work must be done; 
the general work first, and then the careful and critical 
work. 


2. Directions for Individual Work. 


1. Read chapter 21: 1-14 with note-book in hand 
and in connection with this reading: 

1) Put down in your note-book the main points :— 

(1) The fact of the famine. 

(2) The occasion of the famine. 

(3) Execution of Saul’s sons by way of atonement. 
(4) Burial of the bones of Saul and his sons. 

2) Find a topic which will suggest at once to your 
mind the details, e. g., the famine, or the execution of 
Saul’s sons. 

3) With your Bible closed, and with the subject just 
selected in mind, think through the contents of the 
chapters. 

4) Now, in conclusion, consider (1) the justice of the 
execution of Saul’s sons for a crime committed by their 
father ; (2) the point of view from which all this material 
must be regarded. 


Second step. 


2. Read chapters 21 : 15-22 and 23 : 8-39 with note- 
book in hand and in connection with the reading: 

1) Put down in your book the main points :— 

(1) Exploits in Philistin’s wars. 
(2) The first Three. 

(3) The well at Bethlehem. 

(4) Abishai and Benaiah. 

(5) The Thirty. 

2) Find atopic which will suggest at once to your 
mind the details, e. g., Heroic Exploits and Heroes. 

3) With your Bible closed, and with this subject in 
mind, think through the contents of the chapter. 

4) Consider, now, (1) the spirit of the age indicated 
by the narrative of these heroic exploits; (2) for what 
such a narrative was originally intended, whether sim- 
ply to show the glory of David and the spirit of the age, 
or to teach some great religious lesson ; (3) if the latter, 
what that lesson was. 


3. Read chapter 22: 1-51: 
1) Put down in your note-book the main points :— 
(1) The address to God (vs. 2-4). 
(2) The description of the writer's danger and his 
supplication (vs. 5-7). 
(3) Jehovah’s manifestation ‘in behalf of David 
(vs. 8-16). 
(4) The deliverance wrought because of his faith- 
fulness (vs. 17-21). 
(5) The integrity of his life (vs. 22-25). 
(6) The principle which regulates God’s dealing 
with men (vs. 26-28), 
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(7) The faithfulness of God as experienced by the 
writer (vs. 29-31). 

(8) The praise of Jehovah the author of victory 
(vs. 32-37). 

(9) The destruction of the enemy (vs. 38-43). 

(10) The establishment of David's throne (vs. 
44-40). 

(11) The conclusion and doxology (vs. 47-51). 

2) Compare this chapter with Psalm 18, (1) noting 
carefully the variations, (2) explaining why so longa 
passage should be repeated, (3) finding for it a topic 
which will include the contents of the chapter. 

3) Think through the chapter until it has become en- 
tirely familiar to you. 

4) Prepare now, alist of the teachings of this Psalm 
concerning God. 

4. Read chapter 23:1-7: 

1) Put down in your note-book the thought of each 
verse. 

(1) David, exalted, anointed, a singer, says ; 

(2) Through him spoke the Spirit of the Lord. 

(3) The ideal ruler must be, etc. 

(4) This ideal ruler shall be, etc. 

(5) Is not my house so, in view of the covenant 
made? 

(6) But the wicked, etc. 

(7) The man who comes into contact with them, 
etc. 

2) Find the proper title for the chapter. 

3) Read the chapter again and again until its thought 
has become familiar to you. 

4) Try to realize (1) what it meant for David ; (2) 
what it means for all time. 

5. Read chapter 24: t-25: 

1) Put down in your note-book the principal points: 

(1) The taking of the census. 

(2) The choice of punishments offered by God. 
(3) The pestilence. 

(4) The purchase of Araunah’s threshing floor. 

2) May it all be gathered up under David's sin in 
numbering the people ? 

3) Get the steps of the stud, well fixed in mind. 

4) Consider (1) what must have been the nature and 
purpose of the aumbering o! ‘lhe veople to have called 
forth so great . punishmeut; \2) vhy the people should 
have been punished for ibe sin of the king. 


3. Directions for Class-work. 


Careful directions are given under Study I. They do 
not need to be repeated. Follow these directions un- 
less you are able to provide Letter ones. 


Stupy XIV. Topr I’ CONNECTION WITH 
SECOND SAMUEL 1-12. 
1. Preliminary Remarks. 


i. We have made a rapid survey of the material of 
II. Samuel. Let us now go back to the beginning and 
study in more detail some of the chief topics suggested 
by that material. 

2. There is a satisfaction in doing work the second 
time which the first doing of it does not furnish. We 
now have our bearings and know at least, in some 
measure, what is expected of us. 


2. Directions for Individual Work, 


1. Review.—The leading facts of 2 Sam. 1-12: (1) 
Chap. 1, the tidings of Saul’s death ; (2) Chaps. 2: 7-7-5, 
The two Kingdoms at war ; (3) Chaps. 7-6-4. 12, The 
Last of Saul’s house ; (4) Chaps. 5-6, David settled at 


Jerusalem over all Israel ; (5) Chap. 7, Jehovah’s promise 
to David ; (6) Chaps. 8, 9, The growth of the Kingdom ; 
(7) Chaps. 10: 1-11: 1, Wars with Ammon; (8) Chap. 
11: 2-27, David’s Sin ; (9) Chap. 12, David rebuked and 
repentant. 


2. The Song of the Bow (1: 17-27): (1) Look up in 
Bible Dictionaries what is said of the Book of Jasher 
and find other references to this same book in the 
Scriptures ; (2) Study the force of each individual verse 
in the song ; and ascertain the logical connection be- 
tween it and the verses which precede and follow ; (3) 
decide upon the theme of the song and show how it 
stands related to the circumstances with which it is 
connected ; (4) Consider some of the leading character- 
istics of the piece, e. g., its poetic beauty, the loyalty 
which it exhibits, the tender love which it breathes ; (5) 
Explain how David in view of his personal relations to 
Saul and his knowledge of Saul’s character could have 
given utterance to such sentiments ; (6) What is the im- 
portant religious lesson taught us by the song as a 
whole? 


3. David’s Heirship: (1) Read 2 Sam. 1:2, 10; 
3:9. 10,17. 18; 5:1, 2, and consider the feeling of the 
people in reference to David’s heirship to the throne of 
Saul ; (2) Formulate the reasons which led the people to 
elect him King over all Israel ; (3) Compare 1 Chron. 
11:3; 1 Sam. 9:16: 1 Sam. 25:30 and decide whether 
there seems to have been made some special divine 
declaration through Samuel in reference to the heirship ; 
(4) are we to suppose that the anointing of David by 
Samuel (1 Sam. 16:12, 13) had remained a secret from 
the nation? (5) Can you find any ground in Scripture 
for the view that David was a conspirator and a usurper ? 
(6) If such a view cannot be substantiated by statements 
from Scripture, upon what does it rest? (7) What ob- 
jection is there to the position that the account given us 
is one-sided, prepared in the interests of David and his 
successors ? 


4. Royalty in Israel: (1) From a study of 1 Sam. 
24:6; 26:9, 11, 16; 31:4; 2 Sam. 1: 14, 16 ascertain the 
feeling of the people in reference to the person of the 
King ; (2) Indicate the reasons which existed for this 
feeling, e. g., was it because the King was appointed by 
God ? or because he was the representative of God ? (3) 
Gather, from all available sources, information in refer- 
ence to the sacredness of royalty among other people, 
e. g., Assyrians, Persians, Greeks ; (4) Contrast the facts 
in the case, as they existed in Israel and outside of 
Israel, and explain the differences. 


5. Jerusalem :* (1) Collect the various names men- 
tioned in connection with Jerusalem, e. g., Zion ; Moriah; 
City of David; threshing-floor of Araunah; the Millo; 
(2) Study the topography of the city: (a) the plateau 
itself; (b) the valley on the east; (c) the valley on the 
west and south ; (d) the Tyropceon valley ; (3) The differ- 
ent views as to the situation of Zion; (4) Consider the 
significance of its location in Benjamin’s territory, yet 
close to that of Judah ; (5) Its suitability for becoming 
the national capital ; (6) Its advantages as a military 
post ; (7) Its adaptability for becoming a religious cen- 
ter of Israel ; (8) Gather together all the references to 
Jerusalem in the Pentateuch, Joshua, and Judges; (9) 
Review again the details of its capture from the Jebu- 
sites by David. 


6. Removal of the Ark: (1) Read ch. 6 and 1 Chron. 
13; 15; 16, noting down all the details of the removal ; 
(2) Read the psalms which are believed to have been 


*See especially Kirkpatrick’s 2 Samuel, appendix, Note VI; also 
article on Y¥erusalem in Bible Dictionaries ; consult any books on 
modern travel in Palestine, e. g.. Thompson, The Land and the 
Book ; Stanley, Sinai and Palestine. 
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written in connection with this event, e. g., Pss, 15, 24, 
68, 101, 132; (3) In what sense was this event a merely 
personal event in David's life; in what sense was ita 
national movement? (4) What would be the effect of it 
upon the religious life of the people? (5) Why was the 
anger of Jehovah kindled against Uzzah (6: 7)? (6) Com- 
pare Num. 3 : 29-31; 4:5, 15, 19, 20; 7: 9, and determine 
whether he was acting in accordance with the Levitical 
law ; (7) How will you explain what seems to be the un- 
necessary severity of the divine action ? 


7. Nathan’s Prophecy: (1) Read the chapter (2 Sam. 
7) carefully, verse by verse, and divide into sections ; (2) 
Find out meaning of “the law of mankind,” “the 
up-bringing law of mankind” (v. 19); (3) What is the 
meaning of the word “forever” so often repeated in ac- 
counts of Jehovah’s covenant with David, with Abraham 
and with Israel (cf. Ps. 89: 30-34; Lev. 26:44, 45; (4) 
Formulate your conclusions as to the Messianic charac- 
ter of this chapter; (5) Show how disappointment as to 
its fulfillment in its lower sense led toa higher and more 
spiritual hope. 


8. David’s Sin: Read closely chapters 11, 12 and Ps. 
51, and consider (1) the preliminary circumstances lead- 
ing up to the case; (2) The character of David's treat- 
ment of Uriah; (3) The marriage with Bath-sheba; (4) 
The force and appropriateness of Nathan’s parable ; (5) 
The prophet’s sentence pronounced upon the king; (6) 
The confession of David ; (7) The revocation of the sen- 
tence ; (8) The death of the child ; (9) How far David's 
conduct is extenuated in view of the customs and habits 
of the time ; (10) The different aspect which the case as- 
sumes in view of his acknowledgment of his sin, his 
confession, humiliation and repentance, his trust in 
Jehovah for forgiveness. 


3. Directions for class-work, 


1. Let each topic be assigned as the special work of 
two men (if the class is composed of sixteen or more 
men), and let these men give to this topic their best 
work. 

2. Let each member of the class, however, study more 
or less thoroughly all or the greater number of the 
topics ; for unless he do this, his interest in what the 
others present will be greatly diminished. 

3. Supposing, now, the preliminary work to have been 
accomplished, the following suggestions as to the kind 
and order of work to be done during the hour of class- 
study may be considered : 

1) The leader will see to it that the list of topics 
with some of the principal headings under each is placed 
upon the blackboard: 

(1) The report of the men who were assigned special 
topics will now be presented. Let one of the two men 
read his treatment of the subject, and let it be under. 
stood that his paper must not exceed three hundred 
words. 

(2) The other man to whom the topic, just discussed, 
was assigned may then be allowed two minutes to add 
to what has been said upon the same subject. 

(3) Take up, in this way, the eight topics, giving to 
each not more than Ave minutes. Should it be found 
impracticable to cover the ground in forty minutes, 
select six topics to be treated thus instead of eight. 

2) After this discussion of the topics, by specially 
appointed men, select that topic of the eight which 
seems most interesting, and let the leader conduct 
a general class discussion on the same for fifteen minutes. 
It might add freshness to this work, if the topic thus to 
be discussed were reserved for the purpose and not 
assigned beforehand to any particular person. 

3) Let the remaining five minutes of the hour be de- 
voted to a consideration of the practical points sug- 


gested by the material. This may be done (1) by the 
leader, or (2) by some one especially appointed for the 
purpose. In this work let great care be exercised, for it 
is the crowning part, as well as the most difficult part, 
of the work. 


Stupy XV. Topics CONNECTED WITH SECOND 
SAMUEL 13-24. 
1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1. Make every possible effort to bring yourself into 
sympathy with the times you are studying; your suc- 
cess as a student of history will depend on this. 

2. Do not forget that the books under consideration 
were written primarily to teach not history, but rather 
religious truth. If you study them, therefore, simply 
for the history which they furnish, you will be disap- 
pointed. Keep in mind that the writer had a/ways a 
religious end in view. 


2. Directions for individual work. 


1. Review. Make for yourself in a form similar to 
that employed in Study XIV a résumé of the second part 
2 Samuel. 


2. Absalom: Re-examine the material relating to 
Absalom and consider (1) the peculiar traits of his char- 
acter ; (2) How far the leading events of his life were 
the result of the provocation of Amnon’s unpunished 
offence ; (3) How far they were the result of the unwise 
and wavering policy of David in the treatment of his 
son ; (4) How far they were the result of unfortunate 
and evil tendencies of disposition. 

3. Ahithophel: Re-examine the material bearing 
upon his case and (1) formulate a statement which will 
describe his pride, ambition, and the circumstances of 
his death ; (2) Draw a parallel between his treachery and 
suicide, and those of Judas. 


4. Mephibosheth and Ziba: Get the facts once more 
in mind and explain (1) the kindly attitude of David 
toward the former; was it altogether because of good 
feeling ? and (2) the decision of David in reference to 
the land of Mephibosheth (19 : 24-30); was Mephibo- 
sheth, after all, perhaps, a traitor? 

5» Nathan: Gather together the material relating to 
him, and note (1) His courage, devotion, wisdom ; (2) 
His relations to David at the time of David's sin (2 Sam. 
12); (3) When he proposes to build a house for the 
Lord (2 Sam. 7) ; (4) Anticipating somewhat the narrative, 
when Solomon is proclaimed king (1 Kgs. 1). 


6. Tribal Jealousies: (1) Read Judg. 8:1, and note 
the fact and occasion of Ephraim’s jealousy ; (2) Read 
Judg. 12: 1 seq., and note another case of tribal jealousy ; 
(3) Read 2 Sam. 15: 10, and explain why Absalom goes 
to Hebron; the attitude of Hebron to Jerusalem after 
the removal of the capital from the former place to the 
latter ; (4) Read 2 Sam. 19: 11-15, and note the jealousy 
of Judah ; (5) Read 2 Sam. 19 : 41-43, and note the quar- 
rel between Judah and Israel in reference to the bring- 
ing back of the king; (6) Read ch. 20:1, 2, and note 
Sheba’s effort to restore the sovereignty to Benjamin ; 
(7) Trace the influence of these jealousies in the later 
history of Israel. 


7. The Execution of Saul’s Sons: Study 2 Sam. 20, 
21, and (1) consider the date of this event in view of the 
fact that it must have occurred (a) after David became 
acquainted with Mephibosheth (ch. 9:1 seq.), but (b) in 
view of chs. 16:7, 8; 19:28, before Absalom’s rebel- 
lion; (2) Explain how the nation should be suffering 
famine because of the sins of Saul committed years 
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before; (3) Explain why Saul’s sons, who are not 
accessory to their father’s crime, should be put to death 
in order to atone for that crime; (4) Explain why this 
incident is not related in 1 Chronicles; (5) Consider 
whether the execution of Saul’s sons would establish 
David more firmly upon the throne. 

8. Numbering of the People: (1) Study 2 Sam. 24; 
(2) Read the parallel account in 1 Chron. 21: 1-27; 
(3) Divide the passage into four divisions, viz: vs. 1-9, 
10-14, 15-17, 18-25; (4) Master thoroughly the details 
of the case; (5) Consider whether there was any sin in 
the taking of the census (compare Exod. 30: 12-14; (6) 
If not in the taking of the census, in what did it consist? 
(7) What is the evidence for the view that a military 
armament was intended with a view to foreign con- 
quests? (8) Explain why so many people should have 
been punished for a sin committed by one man; (9g) 
Why did “ David’s heart smite him”? (10) Consider 
the passage in its relation to the topography of 
Jerusalem. 


9. David’s Psalm of Thanksgiving (ch. 22): Con- 
sider (1) the circumstances under which the psalm was 
written (v. 1); (2) The introductions to similar songs 
(Exod. 15:1; Deut. 31:30); (3) The general relation of 
the chapter to Psalm 18 ; (4) The many small variations 
between the two chapters; (5) The question whether 
the psalm or the chapter in Samuel is the original ; 
(6) The inferences to be drawn from all this concerning 
the text; (7) The thought of the various sections, viz: 
vs. 2-4, 5-7, 8-16, 17-21, 22-25, 26-28, 29-31, 32-37, 
38-43, 44-46, 47-51; (8) The relation of the contents to 
the circumstances under which the psalm arose. 

10. David’s Last Words (2 Sam. 23: 1-7): (1) Take 
up each verse, and try to indicate its thought; (2) Put 
the whole into a connected statement which shall in- 
clude the essential thought ; (3) Formulate the prophetic 
element in the passage, (4) Compare this with the 
thought of 2 Sam. 7; (5) Read also Micah 5:2;+Ps. 
72:1-3; Isa. 11:1-5: Zech. 9:9; Jer. 23:5; 33:15; 
Ps. 72:6; Mal. 4:2. 


3. Directions for class-work. 


The directions given under Study XIV. will be found 
applicable also to this “ study.” 


Workers Bible Training Class Studtes. 


THE CLASS, 


OUTLINES FOR MEMBERS OF 
Prepared for the InreRcotteGian by C. K. Ober and J. R. Mott. 


PERSONAL WORK. 


Importance of Personal Work, Lessons I and II. 
Incentives to III and IV. 
Essential Qualifications for success- | : , 
ful Personal Work. , Lesson V. 
Hindrances to Personal Work, . 7 


Points to be observed in doing | “ , , 
successful Personal Work. ‘ VII and VIII, 


How to follow up cases of success- | “ «x 
ful Personal Work. _— 


A Scriptural Illustration of Per-/| ‘ xX 
sonal Work. ) E 


Lesson V. 


“ “ “ 


Part I. LZssential qualifications for successful Personal 


Work. 
1. Knowledge experimental that Jesus does save all 
who come unto God through Him. 2 Cor. 4: 13, 14. 
2. Constant fellowship with Christ. John 15: 4. 


3. Daily study of the Scriptures; and dependence 
upon the Holy Spirit as to how, when and where to 
apply them. Isa. 50: 4. 

4. Constant dependence upon the Spirit of God as 
the indispensable Agent by whom this work is to be 
performed. Jno. 3: 5-8. 

5. Tact. Matt. 4:19; 1 Cor. 9: 22. 


Part JI. Scriptural treatment ofean Actual Case. 
Part III. Reports of recent Personal Work, 


V1. 


Hindrances to Personal Work. 


Lesson 


Part I. 


. Natural diffidence. 
. Consciousness of an inconsistent life. 
. False modesty. 
. False courtesy. 
“Too polite to speak to 
supreme interests.” 

5. Disposition to idleness, shown in neglect of oppor- 
tunities. 

6. Unbelief in the face of the opportunity that the 
Holy Spirit has led you to it; and that He will codperate 
with you in the attempt to improve it. 

7. Lack of experience in personal work. 

8. Ignorance of the Word of God. Matt. 22: 29. 

g. Satan. 1 Thess. 2: 13. 

Part Il. Scriptural treatment of an Actual Case. 
Part III. Reports of recent Personal Work. 


men about their 


Lesson VIT, 


Points to be Observed in doing Successful Per- 
sonal Work. 


Part I. 


1. Pray for opportunities, and be in prayer while 
improving them. 
2. Watch for men. 
3. Center on one man. 
4. Make an engagement for a walk, a talk, etc. 
5. Where possible, study the man in advance and 
the best time and way to approach him. 
6. Deal with the man alone. 
7. Seek to attract; avoid repelling. Remember we 
are to win men. 
8. Act according to Paul’s method. 1 Cor. g: 19-22. 
g. Feel that you are doing a great thing for the men 
whom you are seeking to win to Christ. 
10. Probe men regarding specific sins. 


Part II. Scriptural treatment of an Actual Case. 
Part III. Reports of recent Personal Work, 


In the first decade of the century were es- 
tablished three colleges ; in the second, seven; 
in the third, twelve; in the fourth, twenty-five; 
in the fifth, thirty-one ; in the sixth, seventy- 
one; in the seventh, seventy-five; in the eighth, 
forty. 
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Volunteer Notes. 
[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN. | 


The difficulty of organization is always a 
serious problem, especially when any great 
movement is inaugurated, the outcome of 
which cannot be seen, and which, when it 
does assume large proportions, is apt to 
divorce itself from existing organizations. 
Such was the case with the student volunteer 
movement. No one thought there would be 
so many volunteers,—not even the leaders 
themselves—and there grew up, all over the 
country, missionary bands, in which existed a 
strong tendency to divorce themselves from 
the Association, and even to push their in- 
terests to such an extent, that the general work 
of the Association suffered. To correct this 
one evil has been a serious work for the 
friends of the movement, and hence arose the 
necessity for keeping a personal record of 
each volunteer, and having some one go to 
these colleges and schools to strengthen 
where there is weakness, and if missionary 
bands are separated from the Association, 
to put them back, if they lack interest, 
to supply the literature they need and in- 
spire them to do deputation work among 
the churches and neighboring colleges and 
schools. Mr. Speer has realized the im- 
portance of this work, and one of the main 
objects of his tour this year, is not merely 
to spread the movement by obtaining ew 
volunteers, but by concentrating and organ- 
izing existing volunteers. But Mr. Speer is 
only one person, and it would take him 
years to do this work. Three-fourths of our 
colleges and schools have never been visited. 
To effect this, the Executive committee intend 
to have a corresponding member in each state, 
whose duties shall be very much the same as 
those of the present traveling secretary, 
namely to spread and concentrate. The 
states thus organized are Maine, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, and Ohio, Virginia, 
Kansas, Wisconsin New York, Illinois. We 
note a few results. The report that comes 
from Ohio is very cheering. Mr. Haskell, 
the corresponding member for this state has 
been enabled to devote his whole time to the 
work. He has visited 23 institutions, held 40 
meetings. 100 men volunteers were obtained, 
63 in meetings, and 37 dy private effort alone, 
12 Ohio colleges and seminaries are givng 
annually about $4800. Mr. Haskell visited 
Marietta college, his alma mater, to see what 
they could do towards supporting an alum- 
nus. The College is undenominational and 
has only 150 students. In one month, 40 
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students gave $200. They will raise this to 
$250, and, since the college is undenomina- 
tional, in conjunction with the churches of 
the town, they will support a Presbyterian 
teachér for two years, and then take a teacher 
of another denomination. At present, they 
have a representative in Persia under the A. 
B. C. F. M. Muskingum college has raised 
$180 for India. At Wilberforce University 
there was found no foreign missionary meet- 
ings, no band. 13 volunteers were found 
here, and a band organized. To show how 
aggressive a volunteer can be, the following 
is an example. 

In coming from one college to another, a 
volunteer had to wait for a train; just before 
train time, a friend suggested that they call on 
a lady who was thinking of offering herself as 
a missionary. He had only 8 minutes. In that 
time, she volunteered, and being able to sup- 
port herself, will probably go out very soon. 

In North Carolina, the corresponding 
member is at a great disadvantage, being 
obliged to work amid his studies. 5 colleges 
were visited, 50 or more new volunteers 
obtained. This is in answer to special prayer, 
last summer, that there might be 50 volun- 
teers. There are 8 bands, and all connected 
with the Association, and no volunteer has 
renounced his decision. Two volunteers, 
graduates of the University of North Caro- 
lina, go to China and Japan, one of whom, 
Mr. W. A. Wilson, goes to Japan as a teacher, 
his expenses, $300, being met by the students 
of the University. The volunteers of this 
state intend to write an appeal this month, 
and have it published in all the religious 
papers of the state. At Shaw University, 
there are several negroes expecting to go to 
Africa, 


Kansas is a volunteer state. 


There is great 
activity in obtaining new volunteers and 
raising money; two colleges were visited; 


thirteen volunteers obtained. There are seven 
bands and all connected with the Association. 
There are 150 volunteers. Only one has re- 
nounced his decision, three have sailed. 19 
young ladies are at Topeka, who are ready 
to go at once. 

In Virginia, there are 30 colleges and 
schools. 12 have been visited, and 54 new 
volunteers obtained. Hampden Sidney Col- 
lege has 3 volunteers, who can go in a year. 

It will be a matter of sincere regret to all, 
to know that Mr. Speer, on account of the 
death of his father, will be obliged to give 
up some of his appointments. This is the 
reason why we cannot have as usual our 
notes of his work, R. 
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About Books. 


Modern Science in Bible Lands. By Sir J. W. Dawson, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 
Principal Dawson is not only a first-rate geologist, 

but a reverent and enthusiastic student of Biblical 

problems. It is his greatest pleasure to use his scien- 
tific attainments to throw light upon unsettled ques- 
tions. This volume is the matured continuation of 
several previously issued volumes and is, in many 
respects, a sort of commentary or work of reference to 
the Pentateuch. The author discusses the “essential 
agreement” between the story of creation as told in the 
geological structure of the earth and as told in Genesis, 
the time and place of man’s creation, the site of Eden, 
the extent and time of the deluge, which he does not 
restrict to Asia Minor, what geology tells us about 
ancient Egypt, the Biblical account of the Exodus, etc. 

His conclusion is that geology marvellously confirms the 

essential accuracy of the Biblical narrative. 

Principal Dawson settles everything as he goes along, 
—the usage of Hebrew words, the Pentateuchal discus- 
sion, Egyptian history and various other critical prob- 
lems, which ordinarily lie outside of his own sphere. 
His omniscience occasivnally places the reader in a 
combative attitude, and yet on the whole one is pleased 
and impressed by the evident earnestness and purpose 
of the learned author. Dr. Dawson believes that 
Geology is an interpreter of revelation and would 
prove it beyond a doubt. His development of this 
thesis will be followed with interest and appreciation 
by those who are even to a slight degree acquainted 
with the science of geology. 

The Lily among Thorns. By William Elliot Griffis, 
D.D. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 

No portions of the Old Testament are so little under- 
stood and appreciated as the Wisdom literature,—Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that, excepting the 
book of Psalms, none of these are really understood by 
the average man. A vast step toward making the 
Bible throughout what it was originally meant to be—a 
book whose choicest treasures the average man can 
grasp—was taken when the Revised Version appeared. 
Since then the reader, untrained in Hebrew, has been 
able to have a text before him which closely resembles 
the original. One further advance is needed before 
these particular books will be completely intelligible. 
Their contents, their varied interpretations, their literary 
character, their historical background and their inter- 
pretation in the light of exhaustive modern scholarship 
to-day needs to be set forth by some one who has spent 
years of loving study on the book of which he treats. 

This is precisely what has been done by Dr. Griffis in 
this monograph on the Song of Songs. Realizing to 
himself its hidden treasures, convinced that its real 
significance has been greatly misunderstood, that it is 
neither erotic nor allegorical, but a glowing drama of 
actual life, a constituent part of legitimate revealed 
truth, he has devoted himself to the task of adequately 
setting forth the genuine narrative. 

He interprets the Canticle as a “series of songs 
making a dramatic unity, celebrating the triumph of 
virtue over temptation and illustrating the contrast be- 
tween virtuous and sensual love, praising the former 
and stigmatizing the latter.” This “literal interpreta- 
tion” seems “simpler, truer, more biblical and more 
helpful for this life of ours.” 

We must let the book speak for itself. The historical 
background, furnished for the drama, may seem fanciful 
to some minds, but no one can fail to be stimulated to 
a reverent reéxamination of the problem, 


Companion to the Bible by Rev. E. P. Barrows, D.D. 

American Tract Society, $1.75. 

The valuable books on Biblical subjects which are 
constantly appearing should not cause Bible students 
to neglect the best of the older works. Dr. Barrows’ 
hand-book has been in print twenty-three years, but it 
still remains valuable as a condensed introduction to 
the systematic study of the whole Bible. When written 
it was a monument of advanced critical scholarship: 
now it is very conservative in its positions, but is in 
general a careful statement of what may be certainly 
held in regard to the historic evidences of our faith. 
To frequently use a book of this kind is worth a great 
deal to the untrained Bible student: it gives him a 
breadth of view he will get in no other way. For the 
latest views of scholars on the subjects treated one 
must of course go elsewhere ; and yet it is remarkable 
how closely Dr. Barrows’ statements accord with the 
safe Biblical scholarship of the present day. This fact 
is due to the dispassionate scholarly point of view from 
which it was originally written. 

The Forum for February has an interesting article on 
the Moral Aspects of College Life by President C. K. 
Adams of Cornell University. It is a study of the 
moral surroundings of student life. Assuming that the 
only way to improve morality is to strengthen the moral 
impulses or to weaken the forces tending to immorality, 
Dr. Adams shows that the strengthening forces in 
college life to-day are prominent. Our college Chris- 
tian Associations are notably bringing religious princi- 
ples to the front; college public opinion is on the 
whole both wholesome and energetic ; ethical teaching 
is especially direct ; and the personal example of steady, 
upright men is a constant factor. In the weakening of 
tendencies to immorality is seen the moral aspect of 
gymnastic exercise and athletic sports. 

One of the best features of this article is the sensible 
tone by which it is pervaded. It recognizes the unques- 
tioned fact that the dissipated and idle fraction of 
the student community, while it may and does attract 
nine-tenths of the public notice, does not exert one- 
tenth of the real influence felt on the campus. Our 
American colleges are quite as safe places for young 
men to-day as their surrounding communities. 


JANUARY ISSUES. 
Social Aspects of Christianity. Prof. R. T. Ely. 
Crowell & Co. goc. 
An interesting and vigorous discussion of Socialism 
from the Christian standpoint. 


History of Christian Ethics before the Reformation. Dr. 
C. E. Luthardt. Scribner & Welford. $3.00. 


A very valuable book, but one calling for serious and 
leisurely study. 


oe Be 


Supernatural Revelation. 
andolph & Co. $2.50. 
The Prophecies of Feremiah. C. von Orelli. 
& Welford. $3.00. 


An admirable work, which will immediately become 
a standard, written from the standpoint of a reverent 
critical scholar. 


Prof. C. M. Mead. A. D. F. 


Scribner 


The Struggle for Immortality. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Wilbur Fiske (Am. Relig. Leaders), 


Prof. George 
Prentice, D.D. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Well 
It will be reviewed in the March INTER- 


The second volume in this important series. 
worth buying. 
COLLEGIAN, 
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The New England College Conference. 


This gathering is always a notable event in the college 
year, but it is the general testimony among those who 
went to Middletown, Conn., from January 24-26, that the 
conference of 1890 was the best ever held. Eighteen 
institutions were represented out of a possible twenty- 
four, most of those unrepresented being very remote 
from Middletown, These delegates represented a mem- 
bership of about twenty-two hundred Christian students 
and a college public of about six thousand. The open- 
ing address on the Need of Enthusiasm in Christian 
Work was by Rev. Arthur Little, D.D., of Dorchester, 
Mass., formerly of Chicago. Although well known to 
Western students, it was his first acquaintance with 
New England college men. Saturday morning was 
occupied by two very fruitful conferences. The first 
one, conducted by Mr. Todd of the Boston Intercol- 
legiate Association, was on Bible study. Statistics fur- 
nished by each Association showed that 856 students or 
more than one-third of the total constituency are in 
Bible classes, almost half of the number, however, being 
in one institution. Interesting statements were made 
by men from Yale, Harvard, Amherst, Williams, Wes- 
leyan and Dartmouth, showing that members of the 
faculty were valuable but not essential as leaders, and 
that there are as many different courses as colleges. 
Mr. Sanders outlined the possibilities of study under a 
correspondence system. Mr. Mott urged in closing the 
discussion that every college intrust this matter toa 
special committee which should wisely plan to popular- 
ize it by enlisting the right men and by adapting the 
courses offered to the desires of the students. “The cry- 
ing need, however, of every college is for two or three 
men to take this subject on their hearts.” 

Rev. Mr. Lee, of New Haven, was then introduced 
and addressed the conference briefly in regard to the 
city mission work which twenty-four students did 
lastsummer in Boston, New Haven and New York. 
He urged the need for educated men in that work not 
only each summer, but permanently, 

Mr. James McConaughy led a consideration of the 
Preparation for the Day of Prayer. All the college 
represented observed it last year; there were a few con- 
versions, due mainly to personal work. The speakers 
emphasized the need of Training classes to develop more 
spiritual and practical power. 

In the afternoon the wisest methods of promoting 
missionary zeal in college Associations and the summer 
Conferences were the topics discussed, and then the 
delegates adjourned to two fraternity halls, where in- 
formal conferences were held on Association Records 
and Committees and on Student Volunteers. 

Detailed reference cannot be given to the inspiring 
addresses of the evening, nor even to the services of 
Sunday. It is enough to say that God’s presence was 
very manifest in the conference. The culminating point 
was at the address of H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., on Per- 
sonal Work. He made it seem the crowning work of a 
noble life to lead one soul into a living allegiance to 
the Lord Jesus. 

The emphatic points of the conference were many in 
number: an intelligent and abiding interest in the 
evangelization of the world; a personal realization of 
the importance of personal work and a determined 
resolution on the part of scores to do it; a steady in- 
crease in spiritual power from the opening to the close, 
especially manifest during Sunday; the decided advance 
in Bible study both in regard to method and to num- 
bers ; the splendid outlook for the coming year. Space 
will not permit a complete account. 

The delegates will not soon forget the kindly courtesy 
and generous hospitality of the men of Wesleyan. 


Notes from the Field. 


Canada. 


Queen’s College.—The Friday afternoon lectures 
under the Association’s auspices are so well attended 
that the Principal was led to remark not long ago, “ If 
this be an ordinary meeting, it will soon be necessary 
to build a special hall.” The city mission work, for- 
merly under the direction of the missionary association, 
has been transferred to the Y. M. C. A. The Bible 
class is well attended by students of both sexes. 


In the Royal Medical College, Kingston, over half 
of the students are connected with the Association, very 
many being active members. 


Che West. 


University of California, “Our institution is the 
State University, and is made neutral on subject of 
Christianity. We have no chapel exercises and have 
but little to expect from the faculty. The greatest 
hindrance to our work is the situation of the institution. 
Being but a short distance from San Francisco and 
Oakland, the great majority of the students live in these 
cities, though their homes may be off in the country. 
We have no dormitories, and but a small college com- 
munity. When you think that the recitations, lectures, 
laboratory work, etc., run from 8.30 A. M. to 5 P. M., 
you can imagine how difficult it is to get a satisfactory 
meeting hour. We hold a short devotional meeting on 
each Wednesday afternoon. The business has to be 
performed largely by committees. We are hoping for a 
better condition of affairs. A lady who is interested in 
the spiritual welfare of the students has donated $25.000 
fora Y. M.C. A. building. It is given under the con- 
dition that another $25,000 be raised. The members have 
subscribed over $1,000, and we hope to have a fine 
building before very long.” 


“The Y. M. C. A. of Nebraska University has been 
holding the largest and most interesting meetings of any 
in its existence. More than half of the students here 
are professing Christians. Several students have signi- 
fied their intentions of becoming foreign missionaries 
since Mr. Speer’s address. A former member of the 
Association, Roy Codding, is now beginning his mis- 
sionary life in the Soudan. He addressed the Associa- 
tion last term on the need of foreign missionaries. He 
will keep us in close sympathy with foreign mission 
work by his letters from the field.” 

Kansas State University. “ Ihe term just past has 
been the most prosperous one in the history of our As- 
sociation. Our members have worked as never before. 
Our meetings have been steadily growing in interest 
and our membership has increased from 25 at the begin- 
ning of the year until we now number 66. We hope to 
make it 100 before the end of the year. A student from 
Baker University visited us January roth, and led our 
meeting. This is the beginning of the intervisitation 
work among the colleges of Kansas.” 

Baker University. “ Revival meetings were held 
here early in December. The students worked zeal- 
ously, increased in numbers, and were greatly blessed 
themselves. Class and society were the absorbing in- 
terests during the early part of the term, but at a large 
meeting one afternoon the petty rivalries were blotted 
out. Men from all the classes and from the different 
societies shook hands and became one in Christ. The 
spirit of brotherly love has never been stronger among 
the Christian men. The intercollegiate visitation, as 
begun by a visit of three men from Ottawa University, 
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has proved helpful to us. Quite a number have been 
converted in our Sunday afternoon gospel meetings, 
owing to the earnest personal work of the Christian 
students.” 


The Fall term at lowa College has been most pros- 
perous for the Association. The president was at North- 
field last summer, and came back full of enthusiasm and 
ready to fill up others. “The State Convention at 
Ottumwa did us great good, and taught us some new 
lessons. During the week of prayer, special meetings 
were held, and the daily prayer meetings in connection 
with the Y. W. C. A., have been well attended and very 
hel pful.” 


Cornell College, Mt. Vernon. Beginning with the 
Week of Prayer the combined Y. M. and Y. W. Chris- 
tian Associations held for five weeks daily prayer meet- 
ings. They resulted in great good; not only some 
twenty-five conversions resulted but the Christian spirit 
of the College was greatly built up and solidified. 
“ Moreover, there seems to be a spirit of practical work 
as never before.” The best thing about it all is that the 
whole work was carried on by the Christian forces of 
the College. It was not abnormal ; there was no ex- 
citement; it is probable that there will be no reaction to 
deplore. 


Lewis College, Mo. “Two ofour fellows of last year, 
A. C. Wright and S. A. Smith, sailed last September as 
missionaries ; A. C. Wright with his wife and little girl 
are nowin China. S. A. Smith goes to India. These 
young men are of great intellectual and spiritual 
strength, and we expect always to be proud of our 
representation in the mission work. The “ Week of 
Prayer,” which we observed, was attended with good 
results, and our collections for International Work 
amounted to $16.50. We have held several public meet- 
ings with good effect. The “ Y. M. C. A. work” here 
is one of the strongest elements in the college as well 
as in the city.” 


Avalon College. “We havea very interesting Asso- 
ciation here. It is a college Association, of course, and 
a great interest has been developed in Christian work 
since its organization two years ago. If a teacher is 
wanted in the Sabbath school he is found in the Asso- 
ciation. If a worker is wanted in a revival, he is fur- 
nished by the Association. If a sermon is wanted in 
some district school house a few miles in the country, 
it is a young minister from the college Association who 
fills the appointment. Our college is strictly a religious 
institution for both sexes. Our attendance of young 
men numbers about eighty. We have a pleasant situ- 
ation with not a saloon in our town. We were enabled 
this year to send two delegates to the State Convention 
at Springfield.” 


Che Middle States. 


The State Normal School, Whitewater, Association, 
sent four delegates to the State convention at Racine, 
October 16-20. ‘One of them,a recent convert, has be- 
come one of the most active of our members. Another, 
a wide-awake and earnest fellow, came back filled with 
enthusiasm. He left for Idahoa few days later to teach 
a winter school, and I am sure will carry the Master's 
name with him to help some one else. One Bible 
Training class has been organized and is in full opera- 
tion, and two others are being formed. There is much 
complaint among the students that they do not have 
time for these classes. The Y. W. C. A. is doing good 
work in the Bible classes, as indeed it is in all its work 
for the Association is large and strong.” 


It begins to look as if the Y. M. and Y. W. Christian 
Associations of Wisconsin State University would 
soon secure their proposed building. Already over 
$7,000 has been subscribed, and but a small number of 
persons have as yet been approached. Thirty-one per- 
sons, either students or alumni who have recently left 
the University have pledged $1oo dollars each. The 
balance has come from members of the faculty, students 
and business men in different parts of the state. Com- 
mittees are now at work pushing the canvass in the Uni- 
versity. 


Hope College, Mich. We are now studying the 
Plan of Salvation, in its different features, as revealed 
in the Bible. Next term we shall consider, The Life of 
Christ. At each meeting we study a portion of the 
general topic, appointing leaders for each meeting at the 
beginning of eachterm. These leaders generally divide 
their subjects into sub-heads, and for each sub-head 
obtain a sub-leader. We thus concentrate the whole 
ability of every man to a small focus, and give each one 
abundance of time for preparation. We can appoint 
our younger boys for less important sub-heads. Thus 
those to whom we could not entrust a whole meeting 
are given something to do and are interested in the 
work. At the close of each meeting we pass a question 
box. 


Alma College. Seventy-five per cent. of the young 
men in college are now members of the Association. 
During and following the Week of Prayer for young 
men, owing to meetings inaugurated by young men, 
twelve students professed conversion. Two of the 
latter joined the church. A larger proportion than be- 
fore. More than three-fourths of our members are 
active. Many Christians have been thoroughly revived 
by the renewed interest awakened by our meetings, and 
attendance has increased. The spiritual welfare of the 
students and the prosperity of the Association has 
never been surpassed. An encouraging outlook for the 
work of the new term. 


Knox College seems to have gone into the business 
of furnishing Association Secretaries. It has certainly 
given some valuable men already, and its future proffers 
will be regarded by the various State committees with 
respect and attention. One of the students during a 
trip home in vacation conducted a series of revival meet- 
ings and brought over twenty inquirers to Christ. 

At Illinois College the Association has published a 
very neat card. On one side is the calendar for the 
present college year. On the other is a directory of all 
the student organizations with some convenient items 
regarding each. The Association has also inaugurated 
a scheme of daily Bible readings which it is hoped will 
tend to popularize a regular use of the Bible by each 
student. 

Southern Illinois Normal University. The union 
meetings held every month set apart to consider the 
missionary cause have been well attended during the 
past term. The class in Bible study continues to inter- 
est the young men. A brief review at the opening of 
some of these hours of study reveals the fact that our 
young men are jotting down the leading points and are 
storing them up for future use. Our Young Women’s 
branch sent five delegates to their state convention, 
held at Lincoln. We need to do more evangelistic 
work in our school. Our students claim that they have 
too little time to give to the Y. M. C. A. work. The 
District Committee held a meeting in this place yester- 
day. We are planning for about twelve local con- 
ferences soon. Our young men are very much interested 
in the work of Mr, Wishard in the Eastern countries. 
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Lake Forest University. Our Association now 
numbers 98; twenty-seven new members this year 
Over go per cent. of membership active. We hold two 
prayer meetings each week. Average attendance about 
60. Our members conduct four Sabbath schools. Also 
evangelistic meetings outside of town occasionally. 
Workers’ training classes have been organized. In the 
Academy the classes are called fraternities, to which all 
the students belong, divided into classes of 10. They 
meet for prayer and Bible study once a week. These 
classes have proved very practical and spiritual. We 
received a rich treat by having had Mr. R. E. Speer 
with us in October. His manly, earnest, spiritual talks 
on foreign missions were a source of inspiration to us 
all. His influence will long be felt in our midst. We 
feel that as a result of his presence with us we received 
a great quickening. Mr. Speer raised $300, in addition 
to the $500, which Mr. Wilder raised while with us 
toward the support of an alumnus in the foreign field. 

A Volunteer Mission Band of 12 has been organized. 
We expect to keep up the interest in foreign missions, 
that for years we have had here. 

Lake Forest was the place where the first Medical 
Mission Band of the world was organized. 


Heidelberg University. ‘ We have just closed for 
’89, the best year in the history of our Association. The 
average attendance has been the highest and the degree 
of interest taken in Association work are unprecedented. 
Pointed, brief talks, impromptu, are given by the mem- 
bers whenever opportunity is granted by the leader of 
the day. The missionary spirit is kept alive, and a 
meeting in the interests of that cause is held monthly. 
Very liberal collections are secured for the foreign 
work. Testimonies given by individual members at 
last meeting as to what the Lord had done for them, 
through the medium of our Association, were very en- 
couraging. A social reception will be held after the 
holidays, at which time the claims of the Association. 
will be brought before the new students.” 

Denison University. Not long ago, two suites of 
rooms in one of the college buildings were offered to 
the Association if it would furnish them. Mr. Bruce 
Kinney was elected chairman of a committee on im- 
provements and went to work in vigorous fashion. A 
paper was started and about $250 raised. With this the 
partitions were removed, the walls and ceiling papered, 
the woodwork painted, a handsome Brussels carpet, 
two chandeliers, seventy-five antique oak chairs, and an 
ornamental as well as useful stove added. The result is 
a very inviting home for the Association. 


At Ursinus College, Pa., the Association was lately 
addressed by Rev. Oshikawa, a Japanese minister of the 
Reformed Church. He gave a thrilling account of his 
couversion and subsequent work. He stirred up much 
missionary zeal. The Association has improved its 
room by putting in new furniture. Once a montha 
meeting is held for the special purpose of praying for 
Ursinus College and for the whole college work. 


The college lectures are proving to be a very popular 
and useful part of the work at Hedding College. Each 
Sabbath afternoon finds the chapel crowded with people 
attentively listening to a lecture on some religious sub- 
ject scientifically considered, or on some scientific sub- 
ject religiously considered. 


The Association at Westminster College, Pa., is 
“ working along quietly trying to do its best in the pro- 
motion of the spiritual interests of the college. A 
Y. W. C. Association has recently been organized at 
the college. A mission Sunday School is regularly 
Sustained by the Association, 


Che Sonth. 


The University of Virginia Association sent a large 
delegation to the college Conference which was held 
at Lexington early in the month, and they brought back 
a correspondingly large amount of the wholesome spirit 
which pervaded the meeting. The Association has 
made some improvement ; the Wednesday night meet- 
ings are more varied and interesting than heretofore, 
different members of the faculty occasionally delivering 
short addresses. Morning prayers are made more inter- 
esting and beneficial by the addition of a few practical 
remarks by the chaplain. 


Emory and Henry College. “ We sent four dele- 
gates to the annual State College Conference at Wash- 
ington and Lee University. They returned with thrill- 
ing reports. A special effort was immediately begun 
to reach the unconverted men of the college, which has 
grown into a real revival of religion. Before this had 
been in progress a week, twenty-two were converted 
and a strong interest continued. I mention as an in- 
fluence in this great spiritual awakening the new 
method, published in the December INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
Also that we have held a consecration service each day 
during the series of meetings and pledged ourselves for 
personal work, which has been faithfully executed. 
Another potent factor is our Bible Training Class, con- 
sisting of 20 members.” 

Richmond College, Va. The Association holds reg- 
ular services on Sunday morning at the Soldier’s 
Home and in the afternoon at the city almshouse. 
About twenty students act as teachers in the Sunday 
school held at the State Penitentiary every Sunday 
afternoon. The question now agitating the Associa- 
tion is how to raise money to fit up a room for use as a 
reading and reception room and for meetings. 


The Roanoke College Association calls itself the 
most active one in the State. About forty new students 
have joined it. The attendance at the weekly meetings 
has been unusually large. 

A debt of forty dollars to the State work has finan- 
cially embarrassed the Association for some time. We 
are glad to be able to state that this has been paid in 
full. The Association was fortunate enough to secure 
an interest in an entertainment given by the Boston 
Quintette Club, in Salem, December 31st, from which it 
realized fifty dollars. The Missionary Band is doing 
faithful work, and the boys seem to be in earnest. The 
most important mission fields have been studied and a 
great deal of valuable information gained. The great 
aim of the Band is to train and develop missionaries. 
Several of its members contemplate entering the foreign 
work as soon as their education is completed. 


University of North Carolina. ‘“ We number about 
85 men, one-third associate ; in a healthy and flourish- 
ing condition ; raised $50 for State work ; are fitting up 
a rather costly room connected with the Association 
hall for Bible class work and as a reading room; are 
raising a fund to send a missionary to Japan in June, 
who is an alumnus of this institution: eight mission- 
aries and two prospectives.” 


The University of South Carolina up to late years 
has had the reputation of being a very irreligious place, 
and it is a steady fight for any religious enterprise to 
make very much headway. 

One of our members this summer during vacation 
held a White Cross meeting under most discouraging 
circumstances. He was in a locality noted for bad 
morals, and had been told that it was doubtful whether 
he would have an attendance of ten ; but he persevered, 
had a crowded house and a successful meeting.” 
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Bell Buckle, Tenn. “The labors of the Association 
during the Week of Prayer were crowned with great 
success. The Spirit of God was among us. The old 
members were filled with new zeal, and about forty 
consecrated themselves to God for the first.time. Our 
delegates from the State Convention on their return 
infused a new energy into the Association and made 
every member in it more alive to his duty.” 


Washington College, Tenn. Only a short time 
since we had a great blessing in our college. Rev. 
Nathan Bachman, of Knoxville, Tenn., carried on for 
ten days a series of well attended meetings in which 
many accepted Christ, and Christians were strengthened. 
At the closing meeting on Sunday evening all the con- 
verts and those that had reconsecrated themselves to 
Christ, in all about forty gathered around the pulpit. 
“Seven rules for Young Christians,” were distributed 
among them. Since this meeting we have added a 
large number of active members to our Association, we 
have also organized a Boys’ Branch with twelve members, 
which meets every Tuesday evening. Our work is pro- 
gressing in every respect, we have started a reading 
room with forty periodicals. Rev. J. W. C. Willoughby 


conducts two Bible classes in the College course. 


Che East. 


Harvard.—The Church Students’ Missionary Asso- 
ciation has been holding its third annual convention at 
Cambridge. There is no really organized missionary 
work being done at Harvard, but many men are work- 
ing independently in the vicinity to whom this conven- 
tion has been helpful. The money set apart for defray- 
ing the expenses of the convention was appropriated in 
aid of mission work in the South. Harvard students 
are giving hearty assistance to a series of Sunday 
evening popular services in the Grand Opera House, 
Boston. The Association recently obtained and sent 
a box of second-hand clothing, etc., to Talladega, 
Alabama. 


Williams.—A feature of Christian good fellowship 
at Williams is the dormitory “sings.” They are 
informal, regularly held on Sunday in each dormitory, 
about twenty minutes long, closing with a prayer. 
They are held in any room and under the auspices of 
those who do not profess to be Christians as well as of 
those who do. 


At Amherst a helpful means of sustaining spirituality 
among men has been the formation of private prayer- 
circles, of not less than four, generally from five to 
eight members. They are informal and entirely private, 
a person not being aware of the existence of one until 
he is invited to join it. 

Cornell University has just been visited by Mr. 
Moody from January 22d to the 24th inclusive. He 
was greeted by large student audiences. It was his 
first visit to Ithaca, and great results were expected 
from his work. Opportunities were given so that 
students might meet him informally. His first address 
was on the Qualifications for Active Christian Work.— 
Prof. Wheeler, accompanied by two members of the 
Association, is about to make a tour of the colleges in 
Central New York, in the interests of the State College 
Committee. Mr. Miller put in a week early in January 
in behalf of the Volunteer movement. 

Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River, has a strong 
Association composed of nearly one-half of the best 
young men of the school. At the opening of this new 
year chances for Christian work seem much better than 
ever before. Recently, under the influence of Mr. Mott, 


we have formed a Bible Class. We intend to meet 
every Sunday and devote one hour to hard work in 
studying the Bible according to the course laid out by Dr. 
Harper, “In regard to missionary work, we are doing 
very littie, though during the warmer part of the year 
we hold meetings in towns near by where the preaching 
of the Gospel is sadly neglected. By so doing we have 
at least brought two souls to Christ.” 


Princeton.—The Philadelphian Society elected its 
officers for the half-year at the first meeting in Decem- 
ber: Pres., Alfred Reed; Vice-Pres., D. L. Pierson ; 
Secretary, J. Leack; Treasurer, Frank Moore. There 
is a rumor about now, to the effect that our Association 
will soon make an effort to secure a General Secretary 
similar to Yale’s and Toronto’s. Our need for such an 
officer to give his whole time to Christian work amongst 
us is very evident, and the reported proposition is 
bound to find favor with all the college. Mr. Sayford’s 
visit to Princeton was productive of much good. 
Though coming in the midst of such exciting times 
when all attention was directed to athletics, he aroused 
a deep interest immediately, holding some of the largest 
meetings that the Association has seen for some time. 
Our schedule of speakers for the next few weeks con- 
tains some prominent workers in various lines, such as 
Anthony Comstock, Prof. F. A. Wilbur of Rutgers, 
Mr. A. A. Stagg of Yale, and Mr. William Blaikie of 
New York City. If these gentlemen are secured they 
will be greeted with much enthusiasm. The Associa- 
tion will participate in the Third District Convention 
of New Jersey. The greatest interest now centers, of 
course, on the State Convention at Morristown, to 
which many members are looking forward with much 
eagerness, anticipating blessed results. We have lost 
a valuable and faithful co-worker in the retirement of 
Mr. Donald McCall who has assumed a General 
Secretaryship at Troy, N. Y. With us the Day of 
Prayer comes in the midst of examinations, so that we 
shall have to postpone it or suffer a decided decrease 
in interest. 


One of the most encouraging signs of improvement in 
Middlebury College is the increased interest taken in 
the College Young Men's Christian Association. The 
membership has been increased, the meetings are better 
attended and more interesting than formerly, and work, 
in several new lines, which can not fail of greatly bene- 
fiting those engaged in it, has been commenced. The 
large delegation of six men sent to the recent state con- 
vention at Burlington will have a good influence on the 
whole college. These men were selected from all of 
the classes, that there might be upper classmen who 
understand the various features of the work, and new 
men who would become interested early in their course 
and so better be able to take the place of those who are 
soon to leave us. The liberal subscription made to the 
support of the state work shows that the sentiment is 
deep-rooted.— The Undergraduate. 


Schuylkill Seminary.—* From the thirty male stu- 
dents in attendance at this Seminary twenty-five are 
active memhers of the Y. M.C. A. The Association 
works largely in conjunction with the Church of the 
Evangelical Association, situated in this place, attend- 
ing its services regularly. But the Association itself is 
in a healthy condition, holding two regular prayer 
meetings every week. These prayer meetings are char- 
acterized by special manifestations of God’s blessing. 
We have in our midst several licensed ministers of the 
Evangelical Association who represent our missionary 
work, who preach occasionally in the surrounding dis- 
tricts.” 





